2.   The Bifurcation

The decision to adopt Western modes of educa-
tion was in such a context momentous. The British took
the decision for their own immediate political and com-
mercial ends. Little did they realise that they were sowing
the seeds of a revolution which has few parallels in history.
Macaulay foresaw some of the consequences dimly but
even he could not grasp their total implications. He thought
that it would lead to the heightening of the tone of Indian
life and in time to the substitution of Western for Indian
standards. There were Indians who were dazzled by their
first acquaintance with Western thought. With Macaulay
they believed that one shelf of English books was worth
the accumulated wisdom of the entire Orient. Neither
Macaulay nor his contemporaries realised that this was
not a simple case of imposition of a European mould on
the Indian mind, but a revivification of the Indian spirit
which would in time create new forms of thought valid
for East and West alike.

A factor which helped the quick assimilation of Western
modes of thought was that they were not wholly alien
to the Indian soil. The filtering of Greek culture through
Arabic and Persian channels had for almost eight centuries
prepared the Indian mind. It was therefore peculiarly
receptive to the same ideas when they were again present-
ed in symbols of the West. Besides, the culture of the
West was itself composite. There were the Hebraic and
the Hellenic strands woven into an indissoluble fabric.
The Hebraic had its affinities with the Arab tradition.
Even the Hellenic heritage came to Europe through an
Arab medium. New and vivid evidence of the extent and
depth of the Arab influence has come to light in the con*
troversy over the contribution of Islamic eschatology in
the conception of Dante's Diviw Comedia. One may not
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